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WAGE PRACTICES IN COSTA RICA 


In Costa Rica, compensation practices are 
geared to the minimum wage legislation, which 
covers each type of worker throughout the coun- 
try. The majority of workers receive only the 
minimum, and unlike practices in several Latin 
American countries, supplemental benefits do 
not add a great deal to workers’ earnings except 
in some of the larger, foreign-owned establish- 
ments. 


Minimum Wages 


Legislative Decree 832 of November 4, 
1949, established the procedure for fixing mini- 
mum wages. It declares the purpose of wage 
fixing to be to contribute to family well-being 
and a just distribution of the wealth. 

The same decree that provided for estab- 
lishment of minimum wages created a National 
Wage Board. The Board is attached to the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare but func- 
tions independently. It is composed of nine 
members nominated by the Government: Three 
represent the State, three represent employers, 
and three represent workers. The Board elects 
its own chairman, and the head of the Office of 
Wages within the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Welfare acts as the secretary, who may take part 
in the discussions but is not entitled to vote. 

The Office of Wages assists the National 
Wage Board by studying all matters that influ- 
ence minimum wage fixing and revision. 

The National Wage Board is required to fix 
a minimum wage for each branch of white-collar, 
industrial, cropraising, stockraising, and com- 
mercial activity in the various zones of Costa 
Rica. Minimum wages, unless revised following 
a request, are valid for 2 years. Each year, 
however, by August 1, the National Wage Board 
must approve a resolution that fixes minimum 
wages throughout the Nation. At the request of 
5 employers or 15 workers in the same branch of 
activity, the Board is obliged to review the mini- 
mum wage and is empowered to establish a new 
tate in its annual resolution. The annual resolu- 
tion is sent to the Minister of Labor and Social 





Welfare, who may return it to the Board with his 
comments. If the Board reaffirms its decision, 
the Government is bound to support the resolu- 
tion as it stands, and the Ministry of Labor and 
Social Welfare must promulgate the presidential 
decree fixing the new minimum wages effective 
October 1. 

Minimum wages for the same branch of ac- 
tivity in different parts of the country can vary 
because of differences in regional costs of 
living and the economic capacity of firms in the 
several regions. In cases of large individual 
enterprises, minimum wages can be established, 
when requested by the parties concemed, which 
apply only to a specific enterprise. 

The Board’s policy has been to set only 
the basic wage so that amounts above the mini- 
mum might be freely negotiated. However, the 
majority of workers in Costa Rica do not receive 
more than the established minimum. 

In 1962, minimum wages were established 
by Presidential Decree for the period from Octo- 
ber 1, 1962, through September 30, 1964. 

In manufacturing, the legal minimum daily 
rates set in 1962 for unskilled workers range 
from 7.60 to 10.40 colones (US$1.15 to US$1.57) 
except in a few high wage paying industries 
(cement, woodworking, china, glass, opticals, 
metalworking, and beer). The minimum rate for 
semiskilled workers is between 10.80 and 15.20 
colones (US$1.63 and: US$2.30) and for skilled 
workers, between 16 and 22 colones (US$2.42 
and US$3.32). The minimum rates for a few 
categories of highly skilled workers, such as in 
the printing trades, extend up to 36 coldones 
(US$5.44). The legal minimum includes piece 
rates for the shoe and garment industries, a set 
payment for each part of the article fabricated. 
(For minimum hourly rates in selected occupa- 
tions, see table 1.) 

In business and trades, the minimum daily 
salaries set by the same decree range from 7.40 
colones (US$1.12) for sales clerks to 11.20 to 
16.00 colones (US$1.69 to US$2.42) for office 
clerks and cashiers. The lower figure for office 
clerks and cashiers applies to establishments 





(In colones') 


TABLE 1. COSTA RICA: MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES OF ADULT WAGE EARNERS IN OCTOBER 1961 





Industry and occupation 


Minimum rate 
per hour 





Food manufacturing industries: 
EES ELLE LLCO LLNS, SA RNG NAO ee 
Manufacture of textiles: 
Spinners: 
Noe gl aa aeoialng Cece aes er antlers y Get oinats el cacanue les aain epee sen Seas 
NNER eae cure ening venlotoa wade ystasick sol gaaian tasted dees acca Wassidaae ds Seuwsadetacunss’ 
Weavers... oS usmasgess 
Loom “Sem 4 YRREG 


Laborers, unskilled .................. ees : 


Manufacture of wearing apparel a Ss cotton > eileen): 
Sewing-machine operators : 


(MESES a 8 SEO SIME as wr Mgnt to Oe met gare am RE NR TC oe URN NSD 


a a as ainn'ck ehented: slim ened ko vhs Sacer wa Ware ek I Aone 
Manufacture of furniture: 
Cabinetmakers .. 
Upholsterers .. 
French polishers Peery hy 
Printing and publishing: 
NII issn p son inn vo gnor s0en0e ne 20. eoneee na casecnen sane oe enepenigsens a sere ete ts sete on sane ge oe 
Machine compositors ... 
Press operators .. aa 
ren heshine sewing: 
Males .. 
* a * 


Laborers, onatitied.. sie 


Manufacture of seghenie: 
Mixers... 
Lehesess. ‘eushiliel. . 
Iron and steel basic lndeotion: 
Melters .. - as 
Schemas, ouditied.. as 
Manufacture of menspett. emsipment (repair or motor aie 
Garage mechanics, general duties .. 
Construction: 
Birla 00-5 e iv s<os:snjnce enesirsconocso veberoesenise co jevece soe on sess secnetenn apseagnnns ge ease agrees susesoossonens 


NSIS! PLOT LE RIERA CE ROTATE ER ON OS : 
I oS ETS oe Sacens csceae. 0b coesketrdibpsthgis aduueh yee eskguscreies poet 
os Ri yeahs diaicelalie! nobbenedieh ppeebiiviien GPucepiinbocse o0se coceniitbe dive Seihd ok nicttaelie <a cond win beh 


Painters .. 

Plumbers .. accwuie 
Electrical Gnece. Ginside w einen’... 
Laborers, unskilled .. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 1. COSTA RICA: MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES OF ADULT WAGE EARNERS IN OCTOBER 1961--Continued 











ee (In colones' ) 
Industry and occupation as ot 
Electric light and power: 
Electrical fitters (outside limes) ............cc0 cece see ce sees ceceeesece cece ceeeee cee ee eens cenees 1.95 
Laborers, unskilled (power plant) ............::cs000 ce cece cose eeee en eo eesees enseenes 1.25 
Transport: 
Railways: 
Goods porters (platform loaders) ........ 01... 01 secesssese ce cecesssesese cose cose cece ceseeneneneeee ceeee et 1.45 
NE Oe ID ne cscs 1s: saeiergnnrrriicta gh vntes cere wen sncnniinnines oceaniakaeen iether eaten 1.39 
Trams and buses: 
i ik hain dlc hls nelbinsionse wpa seas someicoble eaiaionieidlsdaaeetbeaedaaced 1.55 
COMARCOOIR ocses on sisese ce sosenecnes so cawuiees AY > 
Urban freight transport: 
Truckdrivers (truck under 2 toms) ........ ccc... cess cece cece ce cesses cece cee ceseeeeceeaeens tees ae enee ee 1.70 
Municipal services: 
Laborers, unskilled (public parks and gardems) .... .....::121 cssssse cesses seceseeese cee cecesees eeseeeee .85 





1 1 colon=US$0.151. 


in which the annual sales or gross earnings are 
less than 600,000 coldénes (US$90,480); the 
higher figure, to establishments above that size. 
Medical interns, pharmacists, biologists, and 
lawyers have minimum monthly salaries of 1,400 
colones (US$211.40). 


Supplemental Payments 


Escalator wage raises, except minimum 
wage revisions based upon such factors as re- 
gional changes in costs of living, are rare or 
unknown in Costa Rica. Similarly, supplemental 
payments based on family dependents are very 
rare, although in some instances municipal em- 
ployees who eam less than 350 colones (US$52.78) 
monthly are given an additional 15 colones 
(US$2.26) each month for each child. 

Employers customarily provide tools for 
their workers at no cost. Employees cannot be 
charged for ordinary wear and tear on equipment, 
although they can be held liable for damages to 
equipment if the damage is caused by negligence 


Source: International Labour Review, July 1962, Statistical Supplement. 


or by the use of the tools for any purpose other 
than that for which they were intended. 

Although the Labor Code permits the value 
of housing, clothing, land, and other items pro- 
vided by the employer for the personal use of 
the worker to be considered in the establishment 
of a minimum wage, large foreign-owned estab- 
lishments, such as the United Fruit Co., provide 
such services in addition to basic wages. 

All workers and wage earners receive a 
bonus of 1 month’s salary each Christmas under 
Law No. 2412 of October 23, 1959. Firms in 
which the yearly net taxable income exceeded 
300,000 colones (US$45,240) at the time were 
liable for the entire month’s bonus as soon as 
the law became effective, whereas for smaller 
firms, the law took effect in progressive stages. 
In 1959 for instance, these smaller firms paid 
25 percent of a month’s salary, and in 1960, 50 
percent; subsequent increases were to be es- 
tablished by the Executive. 

The Government also pays its employees 
the same Christmas bonus. Because of the state 
of the economy, the bonus for 1961 was frozen 
at 50 percent of a month’s salary. 





TABLE 2. COSTA RICA: MINIMUM SALARIES AND NORMAL HOURS OF EMPLOYEES IN SELECTE DOCCUPATIONS 
OCTOBER 1961 





Minimum monthly salary Normal weekly 


Selected occupations : r 
P (in colones') hours of work 





Laboratory assistants, manufacture of 
chemicals 187.20 48 
Retail grocery, sales force....... 0.0... sess cesses ce ee eee 292. 00-424. 70 48 
Wholesale grocery 
a ci sincse-evin obian-deni'oa aumivictibenne 292. 00-424. 70 48 
Stenographer-typists, female .. ...... 0... cscs ce ee cee es 292. 00- 424.70 48 
Bank tellers .............. Ree Maroy Psa mee 292. 00- 424.70 (2) 


Bank accounting machine operators 292. 00- 424.70 ( 2) 














14 colon=US$0.151 in 1961 and 1962. Source: International Labour Review, July 
2 Not available. 1962, Statistical Supplement, Part II. 
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WAGE AND EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES IN THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 
AND IN THE CANAL ZONE 


Compensation practices in Panama are 
guided chiefly by Panama’s Minimum Salary 
Commission or by the U.S. Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, if the worker is employed by 
U.S. Government agencies in the Canal Zone. 


Minimum Wages 


Panama’s Minimum Salary Commission 
completed in 1961 a long awaited wage study 
with the assistance of the International Labour 
Organization (ILO) and a specialist from the 
U.S. Department of Labor. A new decree became 
effective on February 6, 1962, which set new 
minimum hourly wages of US$0.45 to US$0.60 in 
52 industries in the Districts of Panama and 
Colon. Of the industries affected, 50 are in the 
Panama District. The same law raised the mini- 
mum wage for apprentices in the Panama and 
Colon Districts from US$0.30 to US$0.35 an 
hour. The wage study was limited to surveys of 
specific industries in urban centers. 

Wage levels are higher in the Canal Zone 
than in the Republic of Panama. The difference 
in wage rates became greater in early 1962, 
when the minimum hourly wage in the Canal 
Zone was fixed at 60 cents and even larger 
raises above the new minimum were given to all 
workers paid at the Canal Zone base rate. This 
across-the-board raise was the first of three 
planned by Canal Zone authorities to eliminate 
a disparity between wages paid most Panamani- 
an employees and those paid U.S. citizen em- 
ployees in the Zone. Such an adjustment had 
been recommended by a U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission inspection team in 1960. 


U.S. Government Operations 


Employment practices of U.S. Government 
operations in the Panama Canal Zone are gov- 
erned by the Treaty of 1955 with Panama. Since 
1955, changes have been carried out which sub- 
stantially increased the pay and improved the 
opportunities for employment of Panamanians 


and other,non-U.S. citizens. Basic wage rates 
are now largely determined by the level of po- 
sition regardless of the nationality of the occu- 
pant; also, a training program has been estab- 
lished to facilitate the promotion of Panamani- 
ans to skilled jobs at all levels. 


The Treaty of 1955 with Panama. In 1955, the 
Republic of Panama and the United States con- 
cluded and ratified a Treaty of Mutual Under- 
standing and Cooperation which was accompa- 
nied by a Memorandum of Understandings Reached. 
Item 1 of the Memorandum concemed the terms 
of employment of Panamanian citizens at all 
United States agencies in the Canal Zone, and 
stated that legislation would be sought to en- 
able these agencies to conform their wage prac- 
tices to the following principles: 

1. A single basic wage scale should be 
established and jobs should be classified and 
titled without regard to the nationality of the oc- 
cupant; provided, however, that U.S. citizens 
might continue to receive an overseas pay dif- 
ferential and other possible increments in pay 
and related benefits, such as compensation for 
high income tax liabilities incumbent upon U.S. 
citizen employees, and increased leave allow- 
ances to provide for periodic returm visits to the 
United States. 

2. There should be equality of opportunity 
for employment in all positions provided that 
applicants are qualified; and equal opportunity 
should exist for training programs. Provision 
was made for the determination by the United 
States of those positions which must be filled by 
U.S. citizens for security reasons. 

3. All employees of the Panama Canal 
Company and the Canal Zone Government should 
be covered by the U.S. Civil Service retirement 
system; all employees of the other U.S. agencies 
were already covered. 


Legislation and Executive Action To Implement 
Treaty. The undertakings promised in item 1 of 
the Memorandum accompanying the Treaty could 








not be put into effect until authorized by the en- 
actment of new legislation by the Congress. Ex- 
tensive testimony was presented before commit- 
tees of the 85th Congress, and on July 25, 1958, 
Public Law 85-550 was signed providing ade- 
quate statutory authority for implementation of 
the treaty commitments, including authorization 
for the Civil Service Commission to grant retire- 
ment coverage. On December 12:, 1958, the 
President issued Executive Order No. 10794 to 
implement Public Law 85-550 and to delegate to 
the Secretary of the Army the authority vested in 
the President by law to promulgate regulations 
for carrying out the remaining provisions of the 
act. The regulations were signed by the Secre- 
tary of the Army on January 10, 1959. 


Wage and Salary System Nou in Effect in the 
Canal Zone. The Canal Zone job evaluation 
and pay plans provide for three major pay sched- 
ules--manual, nonmanual, and service. A spe- 
cial category was provided to encompass a few 
other jobs. 

@ Manual jobs include skilled or semi- 
skilled trades and crafts and related ‘blue- 
collar’? jobs. Rates of pay for positions in 
levels 11-16 are fixed with reference to rates 
prevailing in the nine U.S. naval shipyard areas 
and are adjusted annually on the basis of wage 
adjustments in those areas. The pay rates in 
levels 1-10 have been fixed until recently by 
comparison with prevailing rates of pay for simi- 
lar jobs in the Caribbean area, with adjustments 
being made periodically. A recently announced 
wage policy is described below. 

@ Nonmanual jobs include administrative, 
technical, professional, clerical, and related 
*‘white-collar’’ occupations. Rates of pay for 
grades 4-15 are fixed with reference to rates un- 
der the US. Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, and are adjusted when those rates are 
adjusted. Rates of pay for grades 1-3 have been 
determined by reference to comparable jobs in 
the Caribbean area. 

@ The service category includes sales- 
type, food service, housekeeping, and related 
submanagerial positions and medical attendant 
positions. Rates of pay for grades 7-9 are es- 
tablished with reference to the rates for grades 
4-6 of the U.S. Classification Act of 1949, as 


amended, and are adjusted when those rates are 
adjusted. The pay rates for grades 14 have 
been fixed by comparison with similar jobs in 
the local area. 

@ The special category includes a number 
of occupational groups, such as, policemen, 
postal clerks, pilots, school teachers, power 
system employees, railroad operating personnel, 
floating equipment crews, apprentices, and sev- 
eral smaller groups. Rates of pay for most jobs 
in this category are based on comparison with 
similar jobs in the United States. For example, 
floating equipment jobs are titled and paid on 
the basis of comparable jobs in the several ad- 
ministrative distsicts of the U.S. Corps of Engi- 
neers, U.S. Department of the Army. 

In February 1962, the Secretary of the 
Army announced a new policy to govern future 
increases in wage schedules of U.S. Government 
agencies in the Canal Zone. The intent of the 
new policy is to provide for adjustment of all 
wage rates in any category of employment when- 
ever rates based on stateside pay levels in the 
same category of employment are adjusted by 
law or regulation. The first increases under the 
new policy became effective April 1, 1962, with 
some 12,500 employees in Canal Zone wage 
base positions receiving increased earnings ap- 
proximating US$2.5 million a year. Even though 
the rates of pay at the lower parts of the wage 
and salary schedules may seem low according 
to U.S. levels (see p. 5), these rates are fre- 
quently 30 percent or more above those received 
by Panamanians for comparable work in the 
Republic. 


Policy Coordination and Merit System 


Approximately 13,000 full-time workers are 
employed by the Panama Canal Company and the 
Canal Zone Government, considered together. 
Of these, only about 3,600 are US. citizens. 
Most of the others are Panamanians but include 
also persons from other countries in the area. 
The Army, Navy, Air Force, and other US. agen- 
cies employ an additional 5,100 of whom fewer 
than 1,500 are U.S. citizens and the rest are 
non-U.S. citizens, the majority, Panamanians. 
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A Canal Zone Civilian Personnel Policy 
Coordinating Boatd has been established in 
which the major U.S. agencies participate. It 
supervises the coordinated wage program in the 
Canal Zone and, through its Central Employment 
Office, the Canal Zone Merit System (including 
the development of qualification standards and 
examination rating guides for umiform applica- 
tion). In effect, the Board is the Civil Service 
Commission for the Canal Zone. The merit sys- 
tem conforms to the basic principles of the US. 
Civil Service but is tailored to the needs of 
agencies in the Canal Zone; for example, it 
makes possible the selection of personnel on 
the basis of the applicant’s fitness, regardless 
of citizenship. 

In accordance with the Memorandum of 
Understandings Reached, the determination of 
“security positions” is the exclusive function 
of the U.S. Government. These positions con- 
stitute only about 15 percent of the total and 
consist principally of the following types: 

1. Jobs. directly and intimately concerned 
with the canal’s locks and locks machinery. 

2. Operators and principal mechanics of 
the power plant and electric distribution system. 

3. The police force. 

4. Persons involved in high-level manage- 
ment and governmental policy. 


Labor-Management Relations in the Canal Zone 


More than 30 employee organizations and 
labor unions represent Canal Zone employees, 
both U.S. citizens and non-U.S. citizens. Unions 
are consulted and enjoy a status of respect. 
Representatives of the workers deal with the 
Government agencies on such matters as indi- 
vidual grievances and the general terms. of work- 
ing conditions that are within the framework of 
the Canal Zone Merit System. The Canal Zone 
agencies as well as the various agencies of the 
U.S. Government at the present time are review- 


ing policies and practices in the field of labor- 
management -relations with a view to improving 
employee-management cooperation. 


Hiring and Training Programs in the Canal Zone 


In the past, hiring practices tended to 
favor U.S. citizens largely because of the em- 
phasis on hiring persons possessing qualifica- 
tions in the various skilled trades needed. Few 
Panamanians could offer the level of skill sought 
in new employees for such positions and, in the 
absence of a comprehensive training program, 
had little opportunity to acquire the status to ad- 
vance to higher pay levels. 

The new policies have the direct effect of 
increasing the proportion of Panamanians among 
newly hired employees by (1) doing more hiring 
for all types of work at a relatively unskilled 
‘*trainee’’ level, and (2) establishing a system- 
atic training program to equip new workers with 
the skills to qualify them for positions in the 
higher grades formerly filled mostly by U.S. 
citizens. The new trainee program is operated 
on the basis of including a predetermined mini- 
mum number of non-U.S. citizens even though 
they may rank lower than competing U'S. citi- 
zens under standard criteria for the selection of 
trainees. 

In the 3-month period ending September 30, 
1961, the following training programs were con- 
ducted for non-U.S. ‘citizen employees of the 
Department of the Army: 


Num ber of 

Subject participants 
General orientation...... 187 
Language (English)...... 102 
Supervisory techniques.. 387 
SPM S Ne nckssbes jock e wins 169 


Since the Department of the Army has about 
2,500 non-U.S. citizen employees in the Canal 
Zone, these figures for a typical quarter of a 
year suggest that the current training program is 
reaching these employees. 
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Israel-Tanganyika 


Union Delegation Sent Abroad. The Tan- 
ganyika Federation of Labour (TFL) sent a 12- 
man delegation to Israel in mid-August to study 
labor organization. The entire delegation re- 
mained in Israel for approximately 10 days, after 
which a number of smaller groups were sched- 
uled to visit East Germany, the Soviet Union, 
and the United Kingdom. 

The delegation was headed by N. Kazimoto, 
vice president of the TFL and general secretary 
of the Tanganyika Union of Public Employee 
(TUPE), and P. Kisumu, general secretary of 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union. 

Closer cooperation between the TFL and 
the Political Department of the Histadrut was 
arranged for through an agreement signed on 
July 31. The agreement provides that the Hista- 
drut will continue to grant scholarships to mem- 


bers of the TFL for study at the Afro-Asian 
Institute in Israel. The two federations under 
the agreements will appoint (1) a special group 
to implement the program of study and (2) ex- 
perts to investigate means for the Histadrut to 
aid in organizing cooperatives and other eco- 
nomic and social projects in Tanganyika.--U.S. 
Embassies, Tel Aviv and Dar es Salaam. 


Nigeria-India-Pakistan 


Training Assistance Promised. The Nige- 
rian Minister of Establishments, Shehu Shagari, 
announced upon his return, July 9, from visits to 
India and Pakistan, that both Governments had 
assured him of their intention .to assist in the 
training of Nigerian civil servants.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Lagos. 
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International 


EEC Committees Formed With Workers and 
Consumers. Consultative Committees for grains, 
pork, eggs and poultry, fruits and vegetables, 
and wine were created July 18 by a decision of 
the Commission of the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC). These committees were formed 
in order to extend and systematize cooperation 
within. agricultural organizations and to enable 
the Commission to seek opinions of people in 
trade circles on EEC regulations concerning 
commodities subject to Common Market action. 
The Consultative Committees are to include 
representatives of farm workers and workers in 


the food industries at the Community level, in 
addition to farmers’ organizations, agricultural 
cooperatives, traders in farm produce and food- 
stuffs, and consumers most directly affected by 
the organization of markets for the commodities 
concerned. 

Each of the committees, which range in 
size from 12 to 18 members, includes two worker 
representatives. The chairman and two vice 
chairmen are elected by a two-thirds majority. 
The chairman of a committee may take the ini- 
tiative in informing the EEC Commission when 
joint consultation with the committee is desired. 
He exercises this right particularly at the re- 
quest of one of the represented economic groups. 
--U S. Embassy, Brussels. 
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Germany, Federal Republic 


DGB Membership Figures Reported. Total 
membership of the German Trade Union Federa- 
tion (DGB) in the Federal Republic and West 
Berlin was 6,383,400 December 31, 1961, an in- 
crease of 3,500 from December 31, 1960. Ac- 
cording to the DGB, membership losses sus- 
tained for structural reasons by the unions of 
horticulture, agriculture, and forestry workers, 
and unions of mine workers, were exceeded by 
gains registered by the unions of public service 
and transport workers, postal workers, metal 
workers, chemical workers, printing workers, 
and those in education and science. Neverthe- 
less, the growth in recent years of DGB member- 
ship has not kept pace with the increase in the 
number of employed wage and salary workers. 
The ratio of DGB membership to the total num- 
ber of employed wage and salary eamers de- 
clined from 30.2 percent on December 31, 1960, 
to 29.4 percent on December 31, 1961.--U.S. 
Embassy, Bonn. 


Italy 


Cost-of-Living Rise Reported. On Au- 
gust 1, the National Committee for Cost-of- 
Living Allowances announced that the allowance 
for industrial, commercial, and agricultural 
workers would be increased by two points for 
the period August-October 1962. In June 1962, 
the general index of wholesale prices was 102.1 
(1953=100), compared with 98.7 for June 1961; 
the index of retail prices was 122.9, compared 
with 117.4 in June of the previous year. During 
the first 6 months of 1962, the general average 
wholesale price index rose by 2.3 percent and 
the general average retail price index by 3.9 
percent over the corresponding period of 1961. 
The cost-of-living ailowance for industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural workers had already 
been increased by 1 point on February 1 and by 
3 points on May 1.--U.S. Embassy, Rome. 


Economic Planning Board Begins Func- 
tioning. The recently appointed National Eco- 


nomic Planning Board held its first meeting 
August 3. The Board consists of one represent- 


ative (the president or other top executive) from 
each of nine national economic confederations, 
13 economists (mainly university professors), 
and the chairman, Budget Minister Ugo la Malfa. 
The nine associations represented on the Board 
are: the General Confederations of Industry, 
Agriculture, and Trade (Confindustria, Confagri- 
coltura, and Confcommercio, respectively); three 
labor unions, namely the Communist-dominated 
Italian General Confederation of Labor (CGIL), 
the anti-Communist Italian Confederation of 
Labor Unions (CISL), and the Social Democratic 
Italian Union of Labor (UIL); and the Italian 
Banking Association, the Confederation of Busi- 
ness Executives, and the Confederation of Small 
Farmers. 

The Planning Board is an advisory body 
which will receive directions from and submit 
recommendations to the Interministerial Com- 
mittee for Economic Policy (CIPE). Board 
Chairman La Malfa said that economic planning 
in Italy has three goals: (a) maintenance of a 
high rate of development, (b) elimination of vari- 
ous kinds of territorial, sectoral, and social dis- 
equilibrium in the Italian economy, and (c) pro- 
motion of greater economic well-being of the 
population. Installation of the Board is a step 
toward eventual adoption of an integrated nation- 
al economic development plan; it follows the 
trend toward establishment of similar economic 
planning bodies in other Westem European 
countries.--U.S. Embassy, Rome. 


Nor way 


Work Stoppage Statistics Released. Strike 
activity during 1961, as measured by the number 
of workers involved and total man-days lost, was 
the highest for any year since the war except 
1956. The tabulation which follows was pre- 
pared by the Norwegian Central Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and shows the variation in strike activity 
in recent years: 


Number of Workers Man-days 

Year strikes involved lost 
1956. coc. cee ee 27 56,173 964,000 
0) er 16 12, 541 60, 000 
1960........ .... 12 656 2, 000 
1961............ 18 21,233 401,000 
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Six of the 18 disputes in 1961 accounted 
for approximately 95 percent of all man-days 
lost. Five of the strikes in 1961 lasted fewer 
than 8 days, while two continued for more than 
31 days. The increase in strike activity was 


due in part to the fact that 1961 was an inten-- 


sive collective bargaining year, in which most 
of the principal national unions negotiated new 
contracts.--U.S. Embassy, Oslo. 


Spain 


New Family Aid Program Enacted. Indus- 
trial and service workers in Spain are currently 
covered by two family-aid programs: the Family 
Subsidy Program (Subsidio Familiar) and the 
Family Bonus System (Plus Familiar). On 
April 12 the Spanish Parliament adopted a meas- 
ure to improve benefits and merge the existing 
systems into a unified Family Aid Program. The 
new law will become effective January 1, 1963. 

The current Family Subsidy Program is fi- 
nanced by worker and employer contributions 
(employer, 4 percent and worker, 1 percent of 
the payroll). It grants family aid benefits to all 
workers who .earn less than 40,000 pesetas 
(about US$667) annually. Monthly benefits are 
graded according to the number of children. A 
major change provided by the new law is to per- 
mit workers to draw benefits for their dependent 
children until those children reach age 21, in- 
stead of the former age 14. The present Family 
Bonus System is mandatory for all employers of 
industrial and service workers and covers all 
such workers regardless of income. It is fi- 
nanced entirely by employers’ contributions 
which range from 15 to 30 percent of payroll, 
depending on the industry. 

The new Family Aid Program will be fi- 
nanced by: (a) employer contributions which 
vary from 15 to 30 percent of payrolls according 
to industry, (b) a share of the funds of the Uni- 
fied Social Insurance Program, which provides 
family allowances and sickness and old-age 
insurance, (c) a Government contribution from 
the National Social Fund for the Protection of 
Labor, which was established in 1960 to provide 
technological unemployment insurance and to 
aid other special groups of workers, and (d) such 
other contributions as the Spanish Government 
may order. 
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The new plan retains the system of “points” 
whereby each worker is entitled to benefit pay- 
ments based on the number of his dependents. 
The value of a point is arrived at by dividing 
the amount in each company’s fund (Fondo Em- 
presarial) by the total number of points for all 
workers in a company (up to a maximum of six 
per worker). Such a procedure results in great 
variations in the value of the point among dif- 
ferent companies. Under the new law, the Goy- 
ernment will guarantee a nationwide minimum 
value of 40 pesetas (US$0.67) for a point and 
will subsidize firms now paying benefits based 
on a lower rate. The Government will determine 
annually the number of points to be paid by the 
Fondo Empresarial and the national minimum 
value of the point. 

Under th new program, the maximum bene- 
fit to be paid by the Fondo Empresarial amounts 
to the value of six points (the number of points 
for a married worker with one child). The value 
of the rest of the points credited to a worker 
will be paid for the newly created National Com- 
pensatory Fund (NCF) at the same rate as paid 
in each company. In practice, the company’s 
fund will pay benefits amounting to the value of 
all the points credited to its workers and later 
will be reimbursed by the NCF for payments 
where the value exceeds that of six points per 
worker. In addition, the new law raises benefit 
levels because the number of points that are 
credited to a worker for each dependent has 
been progressively increased. 

The Fondo Empresarial will continue to be 
administered by workers’ committees elected by 
workers in each plant. The NCF, however, will 
be administered by the National Institute of 
Social Security, a part of the Ministry of Labor. 

Benefits under the new family aid program 
will be tax exempt.--U.S. Embassy, Madrid. 


Sweden 


Management Urges Vigilance Against the 
Wage Drift. The Swedish Employers’ Federation 
(SAF), which represents the bulk of employers 
in the mining and manufacturing industries and 
in a small sector of the service trades, issued 
a communication to its affiliates in late spring 
urging vigilance to halt the wage drift which it 
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believes could become an inflationary factor. 
Bertil Kugelberg, Managing Director of the Fed- 
eration, when later presenting the organization’s 
annual report for 1961, commented that employ- 
ers have no objections to the kind of wage drift 
that results from increased efficiency and spe- 
cial efforts of piece-rate workers, but that other 
wage-drift gains, such as disproportionate in- 
creases in earnings of piece rates owing to 
simple improvements in production methods, are 
unjustified. He also raised objections to having 
improvements which may have previously been 
obtained by a small group of highly skilled and 
scarce workers cited by other groups in the 
same industry as an argument for similar im- 
provement. He called it unfortunate that produc- 
tivity and wage developments in mining and 
manufacturing are invoked as a reason for 
“catchup” increases in all other fields.--U.S. 
Embassy, Stockholm. 


United Kingdom 


Incomes Commission Gives Rise to Con- 
troversy. In August, the Prime Minister an- 


nounced the Government’s intention to establish 
a National Incomes Commission (already known 
as ‘‘Nick’’ or ‘‘Nicky,”’ as the National Eco- 
nomic Development Council is known as ‘‘Ned- 
dy’’). | The new body is to be a permanent, im- 
partial advisory one with the function of examin- 
ing wage demands and conditions of employment 
at the joint request of parties to a dispute. If 
the Government considers a dispute important 
(e.g., because of the number of workers involved 
or the amount of the wage demand), it would 
have the right to declare that the Commission 
should be consulted. Moreover, the Government 
would be authorized to ask the new agency to 
inquire retrospectively into pay settlements 
which, in the Government’s opinion, run counter 
to the national interest and to present the is- 
sues involved to the public. 

The leadership of the Trades Union Con- 
gress (TUC) opposes the Government’s plan. 
It insists that the plan aims to reintroduce the 
‘pay pause’? and to continue the governmental 
wage restraint policy, and, further, that it is de- 
signed to convince the public that wage in- 
creases are at the root of Britain’s economic 
difficulties.--U.S. Embassy, London. 
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Poland 


Population, Employment, and Wage Figures 
Released. Population in Poland, as of June 30, 
1962, was estimated at 30.3 million, with 14.7 
million persons in towns and industrial settle- 
ments and 15.6 million in the countryside. The 
total figure represented an estimated annual in- 
crease of 12.4 percent, compared with the 13.8- 
percent increase between June of 1960 and 1961. 

The average number of workers employed 
in the socialized economy in Poland (excluding 
apprentices) as of June 30, 1962, was 7,376,000, 
an increase of 2.6 percent over June 30, 1961. 
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The employment of apprentices rose to 154,000 
in the first half of 1962, from 97,000 in the first 
half of 1961. 

Employment and wage data for the social- 
ized economy are shown in the statistical sec- 
tion of this issue, tables 6 and 7.--Polish press. 


Soviet Union 


Piece-Rate and Time-Rate Data Released. 
The Central Statistical Office of the U.S.S.R. 
announced that as of March 31, 1961, 63 percent 
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of all wage earners in the U.S.S.R. were paid on 
the piece-rate basis, and the remaining 37 per- 
cent were paid on the time-rate basis. Of those 
under the piece-rate system, 32.3 percent were 
paid straight piece rates, 29.7 percent piece 


rates with bonuses, and 1.0 percent progressive 
Piece rates. Of those on the time-rate basis, 
6.4 percent were paid according to the time 
worked, and 30.6 percent were under the time- 
rate and bonus system.--Soviet press. 
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Ceylon 


Industrial Court Issues Award in Bank 
Dispute. An 89-day, countrywide strike (which 
began in December 1961), by the All-Ceylon 
Bank Employees’ Union against commercial 
banks, was settled during the week of June 18- 
22, 1962. The principal decisions of the Indus- 
trial Court, appointed in late December 1961 to 
adjudicate the union’s demands, were as follows: 

@ Revision of salary scale. The union had 
demanded a minimum starting salary of 135 
rupees (US$28.35) a month for clerks and pro- 
portional increases for other grades and minor 
staff members. This would have amounted to 
an across-the-board four-step salary increase. 
The Court, however, basing its decision on the 
**principle of two increments,’’ raised the en- 
trance salary for clerks from 94 rupees 
(US$19.74) to 106 rupees (US$22.26) a month. 
The Court added that, upon confirmation of an 
employee after a 1-year probationary period, the 
basic salary would be 112 rupees (US$23.52), 
which would bring the gross salary for a bache- 
lor to 286.40 rupees (US$60.14) a month, includ- 
ing cost-of-living and other allowances. In the 
Court’s opinion, the rising cost of living had 
affected everyone in the country, and it would 
be unfair to increase the salaries of bank em- 
ployees further without making similar adjust- 
ments for wage earners in other sectors. 

To improve the financial position of em- 
ployees about the time they normally get mar- 
ried, the automatic promotion period to grade Il 
was advanced by 5 years. Minor employees and 
clerks in the lower grades will receive a some- 
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what greater percentage increase than those in 
the middle and upper clerical grades. 

The award, which is almost identical with 
the terms offered to the union by the employers 
as far back as an earlier bank strike in April 
1961, is retroactive to October 1960 and is to 
remain in effect for 4 years. 

@ Dearness allowance and retirement leave. 
The Court made no award on the demands of the 
union that employers pay a ‘‘dearness’’ (cost- 
of-living) allowance to pensioners, and grant 3 
months’ leave with pay immediately prior to an 
employee’s retirement. The Court held that an 
earlier Industrial Court award had prescribed a 
scheme of superannuation benefits, and that no 
changes could be made in this regard until 
either the union or the employers had repudiated 
that award. 

@ Increased leave. The union’s demand 
for 7 days of additional leave to compensate for 
curtailed bank holidays was denied. In expla- 
nation, the Court stated that bank holidays were 
not a part of the service contract, but were en- 
forced on the banks by the Government. Hence, 
they could not be made the cause of an indus- 
trial dispute with the employers, since the em- 
ployers were responsible for neither their grant- 
ing nor their withdrawal. 

All of the strikers who returned to work for 
a 2-month probationary period in late March have 
been confirmed in their jobs. In addition, the 
promotion of the union leader--who, the union 
claimed, had been denied promotion to a super- 
visory position because of his union activities-- 
settled another demand that had led to the two 
bank strikes.--U.S. Embassy, Colombo. 
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Unemployment Reported Declining. Non- 
agricultural unemployment in Greece, according 
to the Ministry of Labor, has been declining, al- 
though it is still extensive and is believed to 
account for approximately 150,000 of the labor 
force now estimated at 3,600,000, excluding the 
armed services. Underemployment in agriculture 
has been estimated at 750,000. 

The 1961 census placed the total popula- 
tion in Greece close to 8,400,000, which was 
360,000 less than had been forecast.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Athens. 


Emigration Estimated. Emigration of la- 
borers will total about 80,000 in 1962 (compared 
with 58,837 in 1961), according to estimates of 
the National Statistical Service. Since over one- 
half of the laborers who emigrated during the 
first quarter of 1962 reportedly possessed in- 
dustrial skills, an increase in the number of in- 
dustrially skilled emigrants also is indicated.— 
U.S. Embassy, Athens. 


Minimum Wages Increased. Management, 
the Government, and Fotis Makris, general sec- 
retary of the General Confederation of Greek 
Labor (GSEE) signed a new national collective 
agreement on June 1, which raised minimum 
wages and salaries by approximately 10 percent. 
For men, other than apprentices, the minimum 
wage for an 8-hour day was increased from 52 
drachmas (US$1.73) to 57 drachmas (US$1.90), 
and the minimum monthly salary, from 1,300 
drachmas (US$43.30) to 1,430 drachmas (US$47.60). 
For women, other than apprentices, the minimum 
wage for an 8-hour day was raised from 40 drach- 
mas (US$1.33) to 44 drachmas (US$1.46), and 
the minimum monthly salary, from 1,050 drach- 
mas (US$35) to 1,150 drachmas (US$38.33). 

The new agreement, it is estimated, af- 
fected less than 15 percent of the industrial la- 
bor force, because collective agreements in 
individual branches of industry in many in- 
stances already provided higher minimums. The 
new national collective agreement may, however, 
increase pressures for across-the-board pay 
raises. 
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The new agreement also provided that 
henceforth 50 percent of a worker’s contribution 
to the Labor Hearth (a legal entity established 
under public law, concerned with the collection 
and distribution of funds from all workers-- 
whether union members or not--and their employ- 
ers) should go automatically to the GSEE, 
unless the worker elects not to contribute to the 
labor movement, in which case the contribution 
will be used for recreational and cultural facili- 
ties. Heretofore, the Labor Hearth itself deter- 
mined the percentage of its income which was to 
be transferred to the labor movement. 

In a statement of policy on June 1, the 
Government announced its decision to abolish 
article 20 of Law 3329/55, which had enabled 
the Government to reject collective agreements 
interpreted as running counter to Government 
economic and social policies.--U.S. Embassy, 
Athens. 


India 


Bank Employees Receive Wage Increase. 
Some 75,000 employees in 84 banks in India re- 
ceived an average wage increase of about 10 
percent and other improved benefits as the re- 
sult of an award issued by the National Indus- 
trial Tribunal (Bank Disputes) on June 7. 

The Tribunal was set up in March 1960, 
when, upon the expiration of a previous Indus- 
trial Tribunal Award, the Government, under 
authority of the Industrial Disputes Act, referred 
to adjudication a series of 22 demands, which 
the bank employee unions and the banks had 
failed to settle in bipartite negotiations. 

Major recommendations of the current 
award, which was accepted by the Government 
in July, are retroactive to January 1, 1962. The 
award slightly modifies the previous classifica- 
tion of banks and areas for the purpose of wage 
categories. Currently, banks are divided into 
three categories instead of four, according to the 
amount of their working capital; six banks are on 
an excepted list because of their inability to 
pay. Each category of banks has a separate 
wage scale, and within each category, there are 
three subdivisions based on population, with 
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differing wage scales for bank employees located 
in each of the three categories. A fourth cate- 
gory has been eliminated. 

New basic wage scales in rupees (1 rupee= 
(US$0.21) for the higher paid staff are as fol- 
lows: 


Wage scales (range ) 
(in rupees) 





Class of bank Area.! Areall Arealll 


**A’’--Working fund 
- of Rs.250 million 
and above......... 140-405 
**B’’-Working fund 
of Rs.75 million 
to 250 million..... 
**C’’--Working fund 
of less than 
Rs.75 million .... 
Excepted because 
of inability 
EEE oie scanning 





130-369 120-337 


130-369 120-337 112-307 


120-337 112-307 104-281 


96-259 88-237 80-215 


Wage scales for subordinate staff (guards, 
messengers, etc.) range from a low of 62 rupees 
a month in Class ‘‘C’’ banks in Area III, to a 
maximum of 112 rupees in Class ‘‘A’”’ banks in 
Area I. 

The following tabulation compares wages 
(in rupees) for the lowest and highest category 
of clerical staff in Area I and for the lowest and 
highest category of subordinate staff in Class 
**A’’ banks in New Delhi (Area I): 








Current Previous 

award award 

Class of bank Clerical staff 

157 146 

120 69 

SON sch nse’ 04 tanh tenes 405 280 
Dearness (cost-of-living) 25 71 
allowance. 85 169 

m 12 6 
Housing allowance.......... 20 12 








Tabulation --Continued 








Current Previous 
auard aqward 
Subordinate staff 

119 10] 

Total Oe eee ee ee we ee oe eee ee eee tee 152 133 
86 40 
DNS DOP iiss ii a 8 112 7 
Dearness (cost-of-living) 24 55 
allowance. 31 55 
Housing allowance.......... { ; : 


For the lower paid subordinate staff, the 
award provides that cost-of-living increases be 
fully offset by increased dearness allowances, 
and, for the clerical staff, provision is made for 
covering 75 percent of increased living costs. 

Under the award, banks may compel an em- 
ployee to work as many as 150 hours of overtime 
a year, instead of 90 hours provided for under 
the previous award. Housing allowances were 
increased slightly and other conditions of em- 
ployment were somewhat liberalized.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, New Delhi. 


lraq 


Family Budget Smdied. Investigation of 
family budgets in Baghdad and its suburbs by 
the Central Statistics Administration revealed 
that of the 882 families covered, 756 families 
lived in houses and 126 families lived in huts. 
The average monthly expenditures per family of 
those who were living in houses, it was dis- 
closed, amounted to ID57/185!; of those who 
lived in huts, ID19/432; and for all families, 
ID50/873. The accompanying table shows a 
breakdown, by type of expenditure, per family 
for each group. (See p. 15.) 

Of those covered by the investigation, who 
were living in houses, the average number of 





1 1 Iraqi dinar (ID)=US$2.80, and 1,000 fils 
equal 1 ID. 
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TRAQ: AVERAGE MONTHLY EXPENDITURES PER FAMILY FOR 882 FAMILIES 












































All families Families living Families living 
(882) in houses (756) in huts (126) 
Item 
ID Fils | Percent] jp Fils | Percent} jp Fils | Percent 
of total of total of total 
OS ee yee Lee 50 873 | 100.0 57 185 | 100.0 19 432 | 100.0 
| RENE erate prciio rare 24 766 48.7 27 342 47.8 11 887 61.4 
ik ciacas oiises eet ons 4 209 8.3 5 048 8.8 -- we pa: 
Medical treatment ...... 4 381 8.6 4 936 8.6 L 610 8.3 
BI 0500 s0 os se0s cr one.0e 4 251 8.4 4 839 8.5 1 312 6.8 
Furniture ............0. 0. 4 143 8.1 4 829 8.5 -- 713 3.7 
Transport... .........0 cee 1 544 3.0 1 753 3.1 -- 502 2.6 
RN alk dea dann siren en rss 1 446 2.8 1 445 p Pe 1 452 rc, 
shana ca than: desea 6 133 12.1 7 -- 12.2 2 -- 9.7 
persons in each family was between 7 and 8, Turkey 


and of those who were living in huts, the aver- 
age was between 5 and 6. The average monthly 
expenditure of each person who lived in a house 
was ID7/692; of each person who lived in a hut, 
ID3/335; and of all individual monthly expendi- 
tures, ID6/966. 

Of the families covered by the investiga- 
tion, 41.7 percent lived in their own houses, 38.1 
percent lived in rented houses, and 9.9 percent 
lived in rented rooms. The average monthly rent 
of each house was ID12/167; of each room, 
ID3/121; and the average number of rooms in 
each house was 4.6. Of all the houses, about 
87.5 percent were built of bricks, and 11.5 per- 
cent of clay; 90.6 percent of all houses were 
supplied with water.--U.S. Embassy, Baghdad. 


Government and Labor Leaders Confer. In 
the early part of August, 9 ministers and 15 la- 
bor representatives met at the Ministry of Indus- 
try to seek solutions to labor problems. The 
matters discussed included bringing agricultural 
workers within the scope of the labor law, mini- 
mum wages, establishing an 8-hour day for those 
who do not come under the labor law, and con- 
ducting labor law courses at the lycee and at 
trade schools. In addition, attention was given 
to labor problems which concern various indus- 
tries. Reportedly, complete agreement was 
reached on general problems, and a later meet- 
ing was scheduled for September 8.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Ankara. 
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International Tom Mboya, Kenya Minister of Labour and 
principal speaker at the opening ceremonies, 
Cooperation in National Development stressed the need for labor unions to take part 


Stressed at Labour College Inaugural. Under the 
sponsorship of the Intemational Federation of 
Petroleum Workers (IFPW), the first African Pe- 
troleum Chemical Institute opened at the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU) Labour College in Uganda, on June 1. 
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in the overall national development program. 
Economic development,, the Minister said, ‘‘de- 
mands the full and loyal cooperation of all or- 
ganized groups in society.’’ He stated further 
that a country in the full throes of economic de- 
velopment could not afford unnecessary losses 


AFRICA 











of worktime in industry. Citing the petroleum 
industry in Kenya, Mboya called attention to the 
10,000 man-hours of labor lost in Kenya during 
1961 and early 1962 as a result of strikes over 
disputes which he believed could have been 
settled by other means. He added that he in- 
tends to extend opportunities for collective bar- 
gaining in Kenya to sectors now covered by com- 
pulsory arbitration, such as the essential 
services. 

The Minister urged unions to adapt labor- 
management relations to the “African pattern,’’ 
and to strive for financial independence. He 
advocated the checkoff systems for unions in all 
sectors of the economy so they will ‘tbe strong 
enough to do without foreign aid, and withstand 
the inducements of other forces.”” In Kenya, he 
stated, the dues checkoff would probably be 
made compulsory to assure adequate financing 
for labor organizations. 

Mboya ended his speech by urging all the 
East African countries to adopt a uniform ap- 
proach .to labor legislation.--U.S. Embassy, 
Kampala. 


AATUF Congress Scheduled. Meeting in 
Cairo, July 23-25, the secretariat of the ‘‘neu- 
tralist’’ All-African Trade Union Federation 
(AATUF) scheduled the next AATUF congress 
for March 1963 in Bamako, Mali. The secretariat 
also decided to start, in September, publication 
of a periodical to be printed in French, English, 
and Arabic. 

Delegations were formed for visits to Afri- 
can countries to ‘‘facilitate comprehension and 
rapprocheinent among the different African trade 
union organizations.’’ The delegation sent to 
Algiers included Abdelkader Awab, treasurer of 
the Union Marocaine du Travail (UMT), Mamadou 
Sissoko, secretary general of the Union Nation- 
ale des Travailleurs du Mali (UNTM), and Ahmed 
Fahim, president of the Egyptian Federation of 
Labor. Other delegations were sent to Dakar, 
Senegal, and Lagos, Nigeria.--U .S. Consulate 
General, Casablanca. 


Ethiopia 


Seminars Conducted. Eighteen senior stat- 
isticians from 14 African countries participated 





in a seminar on industrial statistics at Addis 
Ababa’s Africa Hall, July 18-27. The seminar, 
concerned with ways and means of expanding 
statistical output and the role of industrial sta- 
tistics in development planning, was sponsored 
by the U.N. Economic Commission for Africa 
(UNECA) and the U.N. Statistical Office, in co- 
operation with the U.N. Bureau of Technical 
Assistance Operations. 

A 6-week seminar on economic develop- 
ment, which began on July 18 at Addis Ababa, 
was attended by more than 30 students of ad- 
vanced economics from 15 African countries. 
Lecturers and economists who conducted the 
course were from the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization and from American, European, and 
African universities. 

A 3-week seminar for labor officials began 
on August 1 at Addis Ababa. The seminar, con- 
ducted by two officials of the International La- 
bour Organisation (ILO), was attended by about 
25 Ethiopian Government officials, principally 
from the Ministry of Commerce and Industry and 
the Ministry of National Community Develop- 
ment.--U.S. Embassy, Addis Ababa. 


Libya 


Employment Regulated. The Government 
announced on May 4 that all workers must obtain 
employment cards in compliance with a previous- 
ly issued labor regulation concerning registra- 
tion and employment of workers. These cards 
are issued upon submission of necessary papers 
to the Labor Department, and are required of 
both Libyan and non-Libyan workers. 

Also affecting the employment of workers 
are amendments to two articles of Labor Regula- 
tion No. 4, issued in 1960. The amendments 
became effective April 2, 1962. 

The first amended article prohibits the em- 
ployment of foreign workers except when techni- 
cal requirements cannot be met by local labor. 
The second prohibits the issuance of employ- 
ment cards (a) to foreigners who previously 
worked in Libya but were discharged for mis- 
conduct, misdemeanors, or political reasons, 
and (b) to foreigners whose employment con- 
tracts were terminated for other reasons, unless 
1 year had passed since their deparmre from the 
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country. However, the Provincial Director of 
Labor may, upon approval of the Director Gen- 
eral of the Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs, 
reduce the l-year period or grant exemption from 
the provision when necessary.--U.S. Embassy, 
Tripoli. 


Niger 


Steps Taken To Raise Living Standards. 
The Labor Minister recently published a new 
salary scale, retroactive to July 1. All cate- 
gories of the 18 established classes are affected. 
Wages of Classes 1A and'*B, the lowest, in- 
creased about 4 percent; those of Class 2 in- 
creased about 13.3 percent; the percent increase 
thereafter declines as the base salary rises, 
with Class 11, the highest, increased by 2 per- 
cent. The median increase is about 6 percent. 

Additional measures to raise the standard 
of living in Niger include the opening of the co- 
operative store of Copro-Niger, and a flat de- 
crease of 20 percent in the price of all hollow 
tile and brick, effected as of July 1 by the 
Nigerian Society for Urbanism and Building Con- 
struction (SONUCI), which has assumed manage- 
ment of the brick factory at Yantala.--U S. Em- 
bassy, Niamey. 


Changes in Income Reported. According to 
a summary of the national accounts of the Re- 
public of Niger for 1959 and 1960, the country’s 
population of more than 3 million had a per- 
capita income of 14,524 francs CFA (US$59.28) 
in 1959 and 15,565 francs CFA (US$63.53)’in 
1960. | 

The total amount in wages and salaries 
paid in 1960 represented an increase of approxi- 
mately 12 percent over the 1959 level. However, 
direct taxes paid by individual households in- 
creased by 19 percent during the same period. 

Analysis of household income accounts 
indicated that in 1959 approximately 12 percent 
of the total personal income received was in the 
form of salaries. In 1960, total personal income 
was 51,817.8 million francs CAF (US$170.7 mil- 
lion), a decrease of 1,085.2 million francs CAF 
(US$4.4 million) from the preceding year. 
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Wages and salaries paid by the Government 
increased by 20 percent in 1960, and accounted 
for the greatest proportion of all wages paid by 
the three sectors. Wages paid by private enter- 
prise during the 2-year period represented about 
2.4 percent of the gross value of domestic pro- 
production and 87 percent of gross income from 
production. 

Approximately 98 percent of the working 
population is engaged in subsistence agricul- 
ture and livestock raising, and virtually all 
enterprises in the exchange sector are controlled 
by nonnationals. Only in trucking and retail 
marketing are native entrepreneurs to be found. 
This situation reflects the limited resources, 
nomadic population, and virtual nonexistence of 
industry. 

In 1960, educational facilities for primary 
students consisted of 633 primary classes ac- 
commodating 26,000 students, while 1,300 were 
enrolled in the secondary schools, the normal 
school, and the lycee. Technical training facili- 
ties were meager. Approximately 120 students 
attended the technical training schools, and 
about 60 others followed technical or commercial 
courses in the lycee.--U.S. Embassy, Niamey. 


Nigeria 


Training Facilities Smudied by British Of- 
ficial. Dennis Vosper, Secretary for Technical 
Cooperation in the British Government, visited 
educational institutions in Nigeria, July 4-10. 
He discussed British programs aimed at provid- 
ing experts to serve in Nigeria, training Nige- 
rians in the United Kingdom, and providing 
educational and research equipment. No new 
British programs were announced during the 
visit, but Britain’s commitment of £10 million 
(US$28 million) to the first 2 years of the Nige- 
rian 6-year de velopment plan will provide a base 
for substantial British aid to Nigeria.--U.S. 
Embassy, Lagos. 


Union Merger Announced. The Northern 
Textile Workers’ Union (NTWU), which repre- 
sents employees at Kaduna Textiles, and the 
union representing workers at the Kano Citizens 
Trading Co., agreed early in July to merge. The 
new union will continue the NTWU name. 
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The merger came at a favorable time since 
a large new mill, Nortex, was scheduled to begin 
operation in the fall of 1962, and plans for 
several other new mills were being made. The 
NTWU is expected to be in a much stronger po- 
sition to claim organizing rights when these new 
mills begin hiring. 

Workers in other fields are currently or- 
ganized in unions in individual companies. Con- 
sequently, the amalgamation is even more sig- 
nificant as the first real step in the North (out- 
side of the mining industry ), toward industrywide 
unionization. The textiles industry, including 
related activities, represents the greatest field 
for potential industrialization in this area, and 
success in industrywide trade union organizing 
in this field may influence workers in other 
enterprises to follow suit. 

The NTWU is affiliated with the United 
Labour Congress (ULC), which is affiliated with 
the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU).--U.S. Embassy, Lagos. 


Industrial Safety Conference Held. The 
Federal Ministry of Labour sponsored a National 
Industrial Safety Conference in Lagos, August 
6-8, the first such conference held in Nigeria. 
Representatives of Government enterprises, pri- 
vate concerns, and the Ministry of Labour par- 
ticipated in the discussions of industrial safety. 
--U.S. Embassy, Lagos. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of 


Migrant Labor Controlled. Addressing the 
Southern Rhodesia Assembly, Southern Rhodesia 
Minister of Labour A. E. Abrahamson stated 
that, following discussions between the Federal 
and Territorial Administrations of the Federation 
and the Portuguese Government, agreement was 
reached regarding the control of migrant workers 
coming into Southern Rhodesia to seek work. 
Such persons will not be admitted to work in 
areas south and west of Gwelo which at present 
are ‘‘closed’’ in accordance with the Foreign 
Migratory Labour Act of Southern Rhodesia. 

The greatest number of these migrants 
come from Portuguese East Africa; hence, these 
people will be most affected by the restrictions. 
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A quota of 1,000 per month has been set for en- 
trants from this area, and those admitted will be 
restricted to work in the agricultural and mining 
industries. No permits will be issued to juve- 
niles seeking entry and employment. Control 
will be imposed with the cooperation of the 
Southern Rhodesia Goverment, and Southem 
Rhodesia registration officers will be appointed 
immigration officers in terms of the Federal law. 

Regulations will provide for the issuance 
of temporary employment permits, which will be 
valid for 2 years and which will designate the 
type of work the holder may perform and the area 
in which he may seek employment. The control, 
confined for the time being to Souther Rhodesia, 
can be extended to Northern Rhodesia and Nyas- 
aland, if the Federal and Territorial Govem- 
ments of the Federation agree that such action 
is in the national interest.--U .S. Consulate 
General, Salisbury. 


Miners’ Wages Increased. The Northem 
Rhodesia African Mineworkers’ Trade Union 
(AMU) and the copper companies reached an 
agreement in August concerning African advance- 
ment and allied wage and benefits questions 
which will affect some 32,000 African Copper- 
belt mineworkers. This followed more than a 
year of discussions, extensive Northern Rho- 
desia Government conciliation efforts, a 3-week 
strike in May that paralyzed copper production 
in Northern Rhodesia, a Commission of Inquiry, 
and the intervention of the United National Inde- 
pendence Party (UNIP) to avert a renewal of the 
May strike. 

Under the agreement, the African miners 
will receive a flat pay increase, retroactive to 
June 1, 1962, of £2-5 shillings (US$6.30) per 
**ticket’’? (30 workdays). This raise is approxi- 
mately equal to an increase of 1 shilling, 6 
pence (US$0.20) per shift and is the largest 
raise yet negotiated by the AMU for “‘ticket- 
paid’’ workers. The agreement also provides for 
an increase of 8 pence (US$0.09) per shift in 
shift-differential pay (paid to afternoon and night 
workers), and 2 additional days of leave a year, 
bringing total leave to 16 days. 

The basic rates of pay created under the 
agreement for advanced positions are 10 percent 
higher than those originally proposed by the 
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companies. Workers in this category will re- 
ceive a shift differential of 15 percent of their 
basic pay rate, and leave of between 16 and 21 
days annually, depending on their position. 
The joint statement announcing the agree- 
ment stated: ‘‘Selection and training for the new 
advancement posts can now be restarted and the 
companies have undertaken that employees 
whose training was interrupted by the wage dis- 
pute last year will be given first consideration.”’ 
According to the statement, the agreement 
calls for an 18-month delay in union claims for 
further increases unless there is a ‘‘major eco- 
nomic upheaval such as a steep rise in the cost 
of living.’’--U.S. Consulate General, Salisbury. 


South Africa 


Garment Workers’ Unions Merge. After 9 
months of negotiation, two powerful African 
trade unions, the Garment Workers’ Union of 
African Women (GWUAW), and the all-male South 
African Clothing Workers’ Union (SACWU), 
agreed to merge to form a new union, the National 
Union of Clothing Workers (S.A.). The amalga- 
mation became effective on June 30. 

The affairs of the National Union of Cloth- 
ing Workers (S.A.) will be administered by a 
secretariat. Control of the union will be vested 
in a national executive committee comprising all 
members of the executive committees as well as 
paid officials of the two merging unions, until 
June 1963, when a new and smaller executive 
committee will be elected by secret ballot. 

The GWUAW agreed to disaffiliate from the 
Federation of Free African Trade Unions of 
South Africa (FOFATUSA) and the SACWU 
agreed to disaffiliate from the South African 
Congress of Trade Unions (SACTU). The Na- 
tional Union of Clothing Workers (S.A.) will not 
affiliate with any federation for 1 year. 

Their merger makes the new African union, 
with an anticipated membership of 12,000, the 
largest union in the country, and gives it a nu- 
merical advantage over the registered unions of 
white and ‘‘coloured’’ (mixed-race) garment 
workers’ unions. These are divided into three 
separate groups--the Garment Workers’ Union of 
South Africa, the Garment Workers’ Industrial 
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Union, and the Garment Workers’ Union of the 
Cape of Peninsula.--U.S. Consulate General, 
Johannesburg. 


Fewer Nonwhites Employed. According to 
the latest data from the Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, the number of white workers in manu- 
facturing in April 1962 reached a new peak, in- 
creasing by about 200 to just under 213,000, but 
the number of nonwhites fell by approximately 
6,000 to 483,000, or to 3,000 less than the num- 
ber in April 1961, when economic conditions 
were not nearly as favorable as in 1962. 

A similar trend occurred in the construc- 
tion industry in April. The number of white per- 
sons dropped by about 2,000 to 84,000, com- 
pared with 87,000 in April 1961.--U .S. Consulate 
General, Johannesburg. 


Railway Wages Increased. South African 
railway workers were granted wage increases, 
effective in September, totaling approximately 21 
million South African rands (1 South African rand 
equals approximately US$1.40). Of the coral, 
approximately 18.5 million South African rands 
will go to some 110,000 white workers and the 
remainder to more than 104,000 nonwhite work- 
ers. The white railway workers sought a 10- 
percent increase but received one averaging only 
6 percent. They will be paid either on a monthly 
or yearly basis, whereas certain groups of white 
workers formerly were paid on an hourly or daily 
basis; and compensation for overtime will be 
determined separately from basic wages. In 
addition to the wage increase, all railway work- 
ers were granted a new paid public holiday-- 
Ascension Day. 

According to B. J. Erasmus, president of 
the Johannesburg Municipal Transport Workers’ 
Union and a member of the National Management 
Committee of the Trade Union Council of South 
Africa (TUCSA), TUCSA is not pleased with the 
new wage increase because of the discrimination 
against nonwhite workers, who receive salaries 
amounting to less than 10 percent of the salaries 
paid to white workers.--¥/.S. Consulate General, 
Johannesburg. 
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Upper Volta 


Results of Population Census Arinounced. 
An analysis of the late 1961 and early 1962 
population census of Ouagadougou, capital of 
Upper Volta, revealed that the city’s total popu- 
lation is 55,779 (including 1,347 foreigners), of 
whom 10,381 (or 19 percent of the total) are in 
the labor force and are employed as follows: 
4,655 farmers, 2,154 Government or private sec- 
tor office workers, 854 domestics, 816 laborers, 
751 merchants or traders, 671 chauffeurs, 312 
tailors, 124 makers of ‘‘dola’’ (a local beverage 
resembling beer), and 44 sandal makers. 

Two interesting features of the age distri- 
bution within the city were that approximately 
93 percent of the residents were under 50 years 


of age and 52 percent under 20. Of the approxi- 
mately 11,000 children of primary school age, 
only 6,500 (less than 60 percent) were in attend- 
ance in 1961-62; less than 3,000 inhabitants, or 
5 percent, have a primary school education; less 
than 1 percent hold the brevet (secondary school 
diploma); only 11,275 persons speak French (the 
official language) and 629 speak English. 

Ouagadougou contains by far the largest 
segment of the Voltaic moneyed economy, the 
majority of its European population, and almost 
all of the Government officials. Thus, statistics 
for the city, in which most of the country’s edu- 
cated populace live, serve to indicate conditions 
which apply to the remainder of the population, 
which totals approximately 3,500,000, in less 
developed areas of the country.--U.S. Embassy, 
Ouagadougou. 
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Philippines-Indonesia-Malaya 


Labor Leaders Receive Awards for Com- 
munity Leadership. H. Kusna Purardiredja, 
chairman of the All-Indonesian Congress of 
Workers (KBSI), and Palayil Pathazapurayil 
Narayanan, vice president of the ICFTU-affili- 
ated Malaya Trade Union Council (MTUC), are 
to share the Ramon Magsaysay Awards Founda- 
tion $10,000 Community Leadership Award for 
1962. Selected for their vigorous advancement 
of responsible and free trade unionism, these 
leaders have demonstrated that organizations of 
workers can enrich community living. 

Kusna was cited for his efforts to improve 
the economic conditions of railway workers in 
Indonesia, where labor’s political alliances have 
hampered the building of unions as instruments 
of economic action. The Foundation noted that 
by combining the good points of U.S. unions and 
European unions and adapting them to Indonesian 
needs, he has built up the financially strong 
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Railway Workers’ Union (PBKA), an affiliate of 
KBSI. The PBKA fosters such joint enterprises 
as accident insurance programs for members and 
their families, a savings and loan bank, a hous- 
ing loan fund, and a hospital. Under this union’s 
auspices, rice mills, a clothing and shoe factory, 
and a soap-manufacturing plant not only provide 
commodities at low cost to workers but also in- 
crease the workers’ incomes by employing other 
family members. The construction of the union’s 
present headquarters in Bandung was financed 
by savings from union funds. 

In its award to Narayanan, the Foundation 
noted that he had shaped from a nucleus of 10 
men in 1946 what is today the largest (180,000 
members) and richest trade union federation in 
Malaya--the National Union of Plantation Work- 
ers (NUPW), an affiliate of MTUC. Beginning at 
a time when managers and workers considered 
unionists professional troublemakers, Narayanan 
convinced the employers of labor’s legitimate 
goals and showed the workers that organization 
helps them. Today, plantation workers’ wages 
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are four times as high as when the union was es- 
tablished, and workers enjoy such additional 
benefits as medical care for themselves and 
their families, improved housing, educational 
opportunities for themselves and their children, 


and community respect for labor. The NUPW 
publishes the only labor paper in Malaya, has 
an assembly building in Kuala Lumpur, and is 
led by officers trained in union management.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Manila. 
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International 


Housing Needs Discussed. Latin American 
cities need an estimated 12 to 14 million addi- 
tional housing units, mostly of very low cost, 
and at least US$10 billion to US$30 billion to 
construct them, according to the report on a 
Symposium on Latin American Housing in April 
1962, sponsored by the Chase-Manhattan Bank. 
About 1.5 million new and rehabilitated homes 
and an investment of US$3.75 billion to US*4 
billion are needed to accommodate the increase 
in urban population alone. At present, only 
about half of this amount of capital is invested 
in all housing construction, including rural. 

Private investment has been and probably 
will continue to be the chief source for financing 
housing in most countries. The Chase-Manhattan 
Bank claims that lower middle income classes 
and at least one-half of the total urban popula- 
tion could afford to rent or buy a house if its 
sale price were less than US$2,000 and if financ- 
ing could be arranged on reasonable terms. Tax 
benefits or other incentives might stimulate pri- 
vate investment in this- field, as has been done 
in Peru. 

However, with the existing investment pat- 
terns and because of the size of the problem, 
private enterprise--it is generally admitted-- 
cannot be expected to invest enough to meet the 
shortage. Hence, individual Governments have 
set up public programs to help solve the problem 
and to enlist international aid. 

In the past, according to various reports 
from the area, including appraisals by American 
Embassies, public attempts to alleviate the 
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housing shortage have been directed largely 
toward the middle income groups. The lack of 
an established system of loans and mortgages, 
and the high price of lands suitable for construc- 
tion and urbanization, caused partly by specula- 
tion, have made the building and financing of 
homes difficult for low income groups. 

Now nearly every Government in Latin 
America recognizes the housing shortage and 
has either taken steps to deal with it or has 
such measures in the planning stage. Present 
programs include direct aid, financial help 
through national housing banks and savings and 
loan associations, incentives for private inves- 
tors, technical advice for personal home con- 
struction, and encouragement of cooperatives 
and self-help programs. Many countries, like 
Brazil, have high priority for housing in their 
current budgets. Chile and Honduras have long- 
range housing programs worked out in some de- 
tail. Very extensive housing programs are either 
under consideration in the national legislatures 
or they are in the planning stage in Brazil, 
Chile, Peru, and Uruguay. 

Most of the countries either have, or have 
plans for, some kind of national housing bank or 
institute to administer loans and help finance 
low-cost housing. They may guarantee mort- 
gages as in Guatemala, set up cooperatives as 
in Peru, or just supply credit. 

Many nations have set up directly, or en- 
courage the private establishment of, savings 
and loan funds to provide loans and mortgages 
for low-cost housing. In Argentina, such funds 
have been set up, and contracts have been made 
with members, but these funds still lack finan- 
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cial backing; the Brazilian Congress has under 
consideration a special housing law which in- 
cludes provision for regulating ‘‘cooperative 
Savings associations” designed to encourage 
individual savings for home purchases; Chile 
has 15 savings and loan associations and a new 
Central Savings and Loan Fund which will in- 
sure mortgage loans granted by private savings 
and loan associations and will refinance them; 
Ecuador early this year established 15 mumal 
savings and loan associations to make loans to 
members for housing construction and to provide 
for accumulation of savings for future loans. In 
Peru, six private, nonprofit mutual savings and 
loan associations are functioning, and more are 
planned; also in Peru, a National Savings Fund 
is operating within the National Housing Insti- 
tute to assist in the regulation and financial 
support of a nationwide system of private mutual 
and cooperative savings and loan associations. 
Honduras has a private savings and loan asso- 
ciation which is devoted entirely to housing de- 
velopment; Guatemala plans the creation of a 
system of national savings and loan associa- 
tions. 

Self help, combined with technical assist- 
ance for people building their own homes, has 
been considered in several countries, but this 
practice has been limited because of the admin- 
istrative problems involved. The housing bill 
in the Brazilian Congress would provide assist- 
ance to self-help programs; the Colombian Land 
Credit Institute promotes self help and construc- 
tion of the basic shell to produce low-cost hous- 
ing. The Mortgage Bank of Nicaragua has built 
some homes under self-help and mutual aid 
programs. Guatemala has a similar program fi- 
nanced by the Inter-American Housing Coopera- 
tive Institution. 
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Some attempts have been made to meet the 
housing shortage through the use of coopera- 
tives. In Peru, a cooperative has been formed to 
build low-cost private housing. Private and 
union cooperative housing exists also in Brazil 
and Ecuador. Private mutual help organizations 
have constructed housing in Argentina for com- 
munications workers. Sometimes, as in Mexico 
and Chile, large private companies provide loans 


for home construction for their workers. In El 
Salvador and Ecuador, particular unions and em- 
ployees’ groups have helped with building low- 
cost housing for their members. In Ecuador, 
Chile, and Mexico, the Social Security Fund 
makes some contributions to workers’ housing. 

The Inter-American Development Bank 
(IDB) has made loans to Bolivia, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, Nicara- 
gua, Panama, Peru, and Venezuela for housing 
for low-income families. The IDB has also 
given nonreimbursable technical assistance 
grants in the field of housing for low-income 
groups to the Argentine Ministry of Labor and 
the Ministry of Economy in El Salvador; the 
Governments of Bolivia, the Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, and Haiti; Chile’s Central Bank and 
a private society for urban planning and con- 
struction; the municipality of Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor; the Ecuadorian Housing Bank; and two 
Peruvian credit cooperatives. The Agency for 
International Development has granted loans to 
Chile, Ecuador, Peru, Panama, and Venezuela 
for either direct use in housing construction or 
as seed capital for savings and loan associa- 
tions.--U.S. Embassies, Latin American capitals; 
publications of the IDB and the Chase-Manhattan 
Bank. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


WESTERN EUROPE 


International 


United Nations, Economic Commission for Europe. The Rural Housing Situation in 
Europe. Geneva, 1962. 76 pp. pictorial supplement. 


Includes general information on farm labor in Western and 
Eastern Europe. 


Italy and Denmark 


Raffaele, Joseph A. Labor Leadership in Italy and Denmark. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1962. 424 pp. 


A comparative analysis of industrial relations systems in 
Italy and Denmark that attempts to bring out similarities and 
differences between labor leaders in a Latin and Scandinavian 
culture and to draw conclusions therefrom. Includes a system- 
atic presentation of pertinent comments by about 180 employers, 
labor leaders, social scientists, and individuals influential in 
industrial relations. Comments were derived from interviews and 
supplementary questionnaires by a method explained in detail. 
The author is Director of the Office for International Studies and 
Research at Drexel Institute of Technology. 


Spain 


Spain, Syndicate Economic National Council, Technical Board. Outline of the Spanish 
Economy. Madrid (?): 1958 (?). 47 pp. (unpaged). 


Includes information on national income, population and 
labor force, and social housing. 
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SOURCES 





AFRICA 


International 


British Territories of East Africa. Economic and Statistical Review. Nairobi: East 
Africa Common Services Organization, December 1961. 128 pp. 


Contains tables on land and climate; population; migration 
and tourism; trade; transport and communications; employment 
and earnings; cost-of-living and retail price indexes; production 
and consumption; banking, currency, and insurance; public fi- 
nance; domestic income and product; and balance of payments, 
for Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, and Zanzibar. 


International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU). Free Trade Unions in the 
Fight for African Freedom. Brussels: 1961. 64 pp. 


Discussions of ICFTU policy on Africa; surveys of North 
Africa, East and Central Africa, and South Africa; and discus- 
sions of the relationships between pan-Africanism and the free 
trade unions, and between unions and African governments. 


Ghana 


Ghana, Central Bureau of Statistics. Quarterly Digest of Statistics (Accra), September 
1961. 87 pp. 


Contains general statistical data on various aspects of the 
economy. Labor data include employment and income by industry, 
race, and sex. 


International Labour Office. Report to the Government of Ghana on the Establishment 
of a National Apprenticeship System. Geneva: 1961. 53 pp. 


A study of existing worker training facilities, a statistical 
survey of apprenticeship programs, and recommendations on both. 


Guinea 


Guinea, Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs. Code du Travail de la Republique de 
Guinee. Conakry: June 1960. 101 pp. 


A discussion of general provisions of the labor law; employ- 
ment contracts; wages; working conditions; and labor disputes, 
and penal codes. 
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Guinea, Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs. Code de la Securite Sociale. Conakry: 
December 1960. 90 pp. 


Discusses social security payments, workmen’s compen- 
sation, health benefits, and retirement. 


Kenya 


East African High Commission. Reported Employment and Wages in Kenya, 1948-1960. 
Kenya, 1961. 27 pp. 


Statistics and discussions for selected years on employment 
and population; growth, structure, geographic distribution, and 
earnings of the labor.force; industrial structure of employers’ pay- 
rolls; and size distribution of firms. 


Kenya, Ministry for Finance and Development. Economic Survey, 1961. Kenya: May 
1961. 46 pp. 


Statistics and reports on the general economy, foreign and 
interterritorial trade, agriculture, employment and earnings, public 
finance, and capital formation. 


Kenya, Department of Labour. Annual Report, 1960. Nairobi: 1961. 64 pp. 


Contains a general review of the labor situation, and dis- 
cussions of industrial relations, the factory inspectorate, living 
conditions, social security, employment of women and children, 
and labor legislation. Appendexes include tables on employment; 
unemployment, vocational training, wages and cost of living, 
hours of work, and industrial injuries. 


Kenya, Economics and Statistics Division. Statistical Abstract, 1961. Nairobi: 1961. 
132 pp. 


Reports surveys of all sectors of the economy. Labor sta- 
tistics include total employment by race and industry, annual 
wages by race, urban employment and wages by race and city, 
distribution of earnings, movements in minimum wages, unemploy- 
ment, and labor disputes. 


Libya 


International. Labour Office. Report to the Government of Libya on Social Insurance. 
Geneva: 1961. 130 pp. 
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Discusses proposed changes in contributions and benefits 
and problems of medical care organization and coverage; includes 
a statistical analysis of Libyan social insurance. 


Mali 


International Labour Office. Rapport au Gouvernement de la Republique du Mali sur le 
Developement de la Cooperation en Milieu Urbain. Geneva: 1961. 35 pp. 


Covers operations and problems of urban cooperatives for 
construction workers, artisans, market gardeners, transport work- 
ers, civil servants, and educators. 


Mauritius 


United Kingdom, Colonial Office. Report on Mauritius, 1960. London: Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office; 1961. 167 pp. 


Contains general information, including data occupations, 
wages, and labor organization. 
Mozambique 


Mozambique. Codigo do Trabalho Rural. Lourenco Marques: 1962. 123 pp. 


Detailed provisions of laws that apply to rural workers. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Central Statistical Office. Report on Northern Rhodesia 
African Demographic Surveys, 1960. Salisbury: January 1961. 74 pp. 


General population data, including a chapter on the incomes 
and occupations of Africans. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Central Statistical Office. Monthly Digest of Statistics. 


Salisbury: May 1962. 


Contains extensive statistics that cover the economy. In- 
cludes monthly averages of African and non-African employment, 
by territory and industrial sector. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Central Statistical Office. Preliminary Results of Federal 
Censuses of Population and of Employees, (1) Industrial and Racial Distribution of 


Employees. Salisbury: 1962. 15 pp. 
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For each of the countries within the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, this report presents the number of employees by 
race, industry, main towns, sex and territory, and the total and 
average monthly earnings of employees by race and industry. 


Southern Rhodesia, Ministry of Labour, Social Welfare, and Housing. Report for Year 
Ended 12/31/60. Salisbury: 1961. 


Includes reports of the Department of Labour regarding in- 
dustrial relations, apprenticeship, factory working conditions, and 
workmen’s compensation. 


Ruanda-Urundi 


International Labour Office. Rapport sur less Salaries au Ruanda-Urundt. Geneva: 1961. 
55 PP- 


Dicusses minimum wages, including structure of wages, 
relation between existing wages and socioeconomic develop- 
ment, and proposals and recommendations concerning both the 
mechanism for determining minimums and the range of wages 
within the minimums. 


South Africa 


South Africa, Department of Labour. Report of the Department of Labour for the Year 
Ended 12/31/60. Pretoria: 1961. 21 pp. 


Surveys employment and vocational services, labor laws, 
and international labor affairs. 


Economic Society of South Africa. South African Journal of Economics. Johannesburg: 
June 1962. 


Contains two articles on wages of the Bantu pages 93-131. 


Hartmann, Heinz. Enterprise and Politics in South Africa. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity, Department of Economics, Industrial Relations Section: 1962. 101 pp. 


Discusses relationships between politics and business and 
between capital supply and economic growth; also, race policy 
and manpower utilization, and political factors in management 
development. 


South Africa, Bureau of Census and Statistics. Monthly Bulletin of Stattstics. Pretoria: 
May 1962. 
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Contains statistics regarding the economy, including em- 
ployment, unemployment, salaries and overall wages, average 
hours, labor turnover, and wage rates in commerce. 


South Africa, Department of Mines. Annual Report, Including Reports of the Govern- 
ment Mining Engineer and the Geological Survey. Pretoria: 1962. 106 pp. 


Includes survey of workers engaged in mining and wages 
earned during 1960. 


Tanganyika 


International Labour Office. Report to the Government of Tanganyika on the Posstbil- 
ities of Developing Industrial Cooperatives. Geneva: 1961. 


Discusses the nature and advantages of industrial cooper- 
ative and possibilities for development. 


Tanganyika, Labour Department. Annual Report, 1959. Dar er Salaam: 1960. 93 pp. 


Contains a review of the labor situation and surveys of in- 
dustrial relations, industrial safety, living conditions, migratory 
movements, social security legislation, and cost of living. Tables 
cover distribution of employment of male and female Africans and 
non-Africans by industry, province, and occupation; distribution 
of employers by industry and province; attendance, recruiting 
licenses and workers recruited, and temporary employment passes; 
distribution of wage groups by industry and province; average 
weekly hours by industry and occupation; trade unions and dis- 
putes; employment in registered factories; and industrial injuries 
and compensation. 


United Kingdom, Colonial Office. Report by Her Majestry’s Government in the U. K. of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the General Assembly of the U.N. for the Year 
1959. Part II, Statistics. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1960. 136 pp. 


Includes statistics on all aspects of the economy, including 
the size and industrial distribution of the labor force; wages of 
African workers by wage groups within industry; African worker 
housing; industrial injuries; trade disputes involving work stop- 
pages; unemployment; and African workers who come from out- 
side the territory. 
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Uganda 


Ford Foundation. Report on the Survey of Manpower and Training, Uganda Protectorate, 
British East Africa, July-October 1959. No place or date indicated. Various paging. 


Contains a survey of top-level administrative jobs, tech- 
nologists and professional employees, technicians, and skilled 
manual workers. 


Uganda. Report of the Commtttee on Wages and Conditions of Service of Government 
Unestablished Employees. Entebbe: Government Printer, 1962. 22 pp. 


Contains statistics on present wage levels for Government 
employees who do not have permanent status and tenure and the 
committee’s recommendations for new wage levels and allowances 
for these employees. 


Uganda, Ministry of Economic Development, Statistics Branch. Enumeration of Em- 
ployees, June 1961. Entebbe: April 1962. 


Covers the geographical and industrial distribution of Afri- 


can workers; their migration and wages groups; and occupations, 
by industry, district, and race. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables. were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concemed, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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TABLE 1. GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF: BASIC LABOR MARKET DATA, SELECTED MONTHS 1961-62 








(In thousands ) 

June 1962 March 1962 June 1961 
Total population... 154,730 54, 563 54, 027 
Total labor force Sane es 197 264 27, 039 26, 859 
Percent of population Sik icelad? weinteabe Sik ee nan Laisa 149.8 149.6 49.7 
Gainfully occupied?.. 127, 176 26, 849 26, 760 
Self-employed and family helpers. 15 745 15760 5, 800 
Wage and salary earners . 21, 223 20, 881 20, 760 
Registered unemployed .. .. 2... 20... cesses cece ce cate ce ee ee es 88 190 99 

Percent of wage and salary earners 
Se  icieticetRiaceinitink se sacs Whit aiillee taccase alt 4 9 «J 














1 Provisional figures. 


2 Includes employed homeworkers. 


Source: U.S. Embassy, Bonn, report. 


TABLE 2. GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF:! AVERAGE INDEX OF EARNINGS AND HOURS OF MANUAL WORKERS 
IN MINING, MANUFACTURING, AND CONSTRUCTION, AT 3-MONTH INTERVALS, FEBRUARY 1961-FEBRUARY 1962 




















Average Index of Average 
gross gross hourly gross Index of Average 
Peri hourly earnings, weekly real weakly weata 
eriod earnings excluding earings earnings h yo 
(in Saarland (in (1958=100) 
pfennigs? ey | _(1958- 100) \deutsche marks} 

1961: February.................. 284.5 122 128.42 116 45.1 
REESE es ee 290.0 124 132.24 119 45.6 
ae Oe Oe 301.9 129 137.44 122 45.5 
November ..... .... .. ...... 308.6 133 141.17 126 45.7 

1962: February ............06. 320.0 | 137 143.16 125 | 44.7 

Percent change 
February 1961 to 
February 1962...... .... 2.0.00 +12.5 +12.3 +11.5 +7.8 -0.9 














1 Includes Saarland except as noted. 


2 New official exchange rate: DM1=100 pfennigs; 


DM4=US$1. 


3 Deflated by official consumer price index. 
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Source: U.S. Embassy, Bonn, from m Federal 
Statistical Office, Wiesbaden. 
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TABLE 6. POLAND: AVERAGE NUMBER, INDEX, AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 
IN THE SOCIALIZED ECONOMY, BY SECTOR, FIRST HALF OF 1962 





























Employment 

Socialized sector Number Index (1st half | Percentage 

(in thousands) 1961 =100) dis tribution 

NI iiss. santeNl Ons: vie cwsneshsnine sncthvossostere sasapbatored 7. 375.6 102. 6 100 
Farming. 381.9 97.6 5.2 
RE SE TEE Rete Bees 188.8 104.8 2.5 
Industry .. 3, 087.6 103.6 41.9 
iinstemesion.. ‘i ie SRE 781.1 99.1 10.6 
Traasportation per COMMUNICATIONS .... .. ....scese eee ceee 675.2 101.5 9.2 
I a saad bic ete me 726.5 100.7 9.8 
Communal and uieelnn economy 2 226.2 104.6 3.1 
Education, science, and culture ~.... 00.2.0... 00. cess eeee 504.2 103.3 6.8 
Health and social services . mind 337.5 104.9 4.6 
Public administration and ‘alicleny 2 ens te De seta EP 242.3 102.8 3.3 
Other .. a code tauyidacwactsdceity 224.3 -- 3.0 

1 Excludes apprentices. Source: Summary of report of the Main Statis- 


2 Covers municipal services and local social- 


ized housing (as per State Department specialist). 


tical Office on the national economy in the first half 


of 1962, 


Warsaw, Poland, July 29, 1962. 


from Trybuna Ludu (People’s Tribune), 


TABLE 7. POLAND: AVERAGE AND INDEX OF GROSS MONTHLY WAGE IN THE SOCIALIZED ECONOMY, BY SECTOR, 
FIRST HALF OF 1962! 

















Average gross Index (1st half 
Socialized sector monthly wage 1961=100) 
(in alotys 2) 

SL INUIN .: x.64 tn: egatietsen an 0 te eek hen sash icotedeeh 1. 746 102.3 
BN os csine dena bahraphidienies snse soce.onth tans 1,352 103.2 
II os vsinsipckshden eaten, weston phonbteske dane 1,218 102.4 
Industry.... 1,920 101.8 
Guastraction he - — 2,044 102.6 
Transportation and communications . 1,653 103.1 
Trade... tN bs ee 1,457 102.3 
Conaunel pair Nenana @ economy 53. siaiindusdaieiice! 1, 663 103.4 
Education, science, and culture .. 1,585 103.4 
Health and social services ............ 1, 372 104.3 
Public ‘ddministration and ‘edicions... 1, 826 103.8 





: Excludes apprentices. 
2 Tourist exchange rate: 24 zlotys=US$1. 
3 Covers municipal services and local social- 
ized housing (as per State Department specialist). 


Source: Summary of report of the Main Smtis- 


tical Office on the national economy in the first half 
of 1962, from Trybuna Ludu (People’s Tribune), 


; Warsaw, Poland, July 29, 1962. 
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TABLE 8. YUGOSLAVIA: OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE LABOR FORCE, 1953 AND 1961 



































O ‘ 1953 1961 
ccupation 
In thousands | Percentage | In thousands} Percentage 

ga ligt ABBE SR: - EE REIS PO ip aye 7, $49 100.0 8, 354 100.0 
Agriculture ... aonebibies 5, 361 68.3 4,738 56.7 
Mining and industry. 1, 310 16.7 1,732 20.7 
Transport .. AE Aa iciria trie ae seniors aieaiehils ca wiist ak 165 2.1 227 2.7 
IR ar einem ot Semin yan © aE NEN OURS rr PE ed 131 1.7 226 23 
1 SN RE Sie Py ie PY Ve eens OR Re a 186 2.3 341 4.1 
Security.......... pees he 125 1.6 128 1.6 
Office octkers aed nechalibloas .. 519 6.6 783 9.4 
IE bas cecal vice sess fats & wths sdgnesich cn esiater Jhbate ve eens» 52 7 94 1.1 
IE ihiliinschsees:cedacvchasigse<isnieiiareeber vee sant on tases -- -- 85 1.0 

Source: United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Report on the World Social Situation: Planning for 


Balanced Social and Economic Development in Yugoslavia. April 3, 1962. E/CN. 5/CN. 5/346/Add. 8, p. 41. 


TABLE 9. YUGOSLAVIA: POPULATION DISTRIBUTION, AREA, AND DENSITY, BY REPUBLIC, 1961! 





























Population ! Area Inhabitants 
Republic Derdent in square per square 
Number distribution | kilometers kilometer 

Total .... 18. 512. 805 100. 0 255, 804 72.4 
Serbia... ae 7,629, 113 41.2 88, 361 86.0 
Serbia Proper .. 4,814,100 26.0 55, 968 86.0 
Vojvodina .. 1,851,448 10.0 21, 506 86.1 
SS EIR GE BEAR Sr gla Anant 963, 565 5.2 10, 887 88.5 
Croatia .. 4,148,122 22.4 56, 538 73.4 
Slovenia, ik 1, 584, 368 8.6 20, 251 78.2 
Bosnia Herzegovina .. 3, 274, 886 17.7 51,129 64.1 
Macedonia .. wosony 1, 404, 883 7.6 25,713 54.6 
SE ives ns sober $6 dd Nisghaeme <tpaniies <enk soonepobin 471, 433 2.5 13, 812 34.1 
1 Preliminary results of the census of popula- Source: Belgrade, Federal Statistical Institute, 


tion of March 31, 1961. 


Statisticki Bilten, No. 214, October 1961, pp. 6 and7 
(population and density data); Statististichi Godisnjak 
(Statistical Yearbook, Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia) 1961, p. 34 (area data)... 




















TABLE 10. YUGOSLAVIA: DISTRIBUTION OF BLUE-COLLAR WORKERS IN THE PRODUCTIVE! SOCIALIZED 


ECONOMY, BY SECTOR AND DEGREE OF SKILL, 1960 









































a Socialized sector Total Highly Skilled Semiskilled | Unskilled 
centage skilled 
100.0 Be I aca ncn x 2 co-senenseeeesennne cove 1, 959. 602 193. 874 726. 953 488, 849 549, 926 

56.7 Manufacturing, mining, 

20.7 and QUAITYING........ ...eeeceeeeee coos oo 951, 487 88, 618 360,294 271, 185 231, 390 
2.7 Socialized agriculture .............-.... 208, 278 5,217 46,016 46, 739 110, 306 
2.7 NUE isicdpinn ahsiscisvaleipaver sobosste se vie 23,975 460 6, 987 4,934 11, 594 
4.1 COMStructiOn 00... 2. cece ce cece cess ce eevee 277,224 23, 268 86, 525 67,855 99, 576 
1.6 NOI cs ois scvadutn tn cdee bean on as bn:bi! steve 114, 092 19,610 54, 766 22,153 17, 563 
9.4 Trade and catering...... ........ ss. 179, 274 24, 253 83, 777 39,971 31,273 
1.1 Arts and crafts «0.0.0.0... 0000 cesses vee 174, 626 29, 776 81, 399 28, 603 34, 848 
1.0 Public utility... 0.0.0.0. cece cee eens 25, 261 1,728 5, 754 5,705 12, 074 

ning for | Culture and education .............. 4,853 902 1,276 1,651 1, 024 
». 41. SESS ASAE eta eee ae iy 010, ee ee 532 42 159 53 278 
Percentage distribution 
All Sectors... 0.20... ee cece ceceeeeeee ee ee 100. 0 9.9 37. 1 24.9 2.1 
Manufactuning, mining, 
and quarry img............cececeeseeseee oe 100.0 9.3 37.9 28.5 24.3 
Socialized agriculture.............. 100.0 35 22.1 22.4 53.0 
IIR 5 ngs svat behscidak +000 01'¢s Snide , 100. 0 1.9 29.1 20.6 48.4 
ComsStruction 2.2.0.0... ceceseecees cesses oe 100.9 8.4 31.2 24.5 35.9 
I og ossssls Ligdhias. oo congsmdselione 2 100.0 17.2 48.0 19.4 15.4 
’ Trade and catering ...............ss00 «+ 100.0 13.5 46.7 22.3 17.4 
Arts and crafts 2.0... 2... 2... soe cece co see: 100.0 17.1 46.6 16.4 20.0 
tants | Public utility... 2. ..ccecceceee coos eens 100.0 6.8 22.8 22.6 47.8 
square — Culmre and education ................ 100.0 18.6 26.3 34.0 21.1 
Te FE isi sek ox sso kecdT bald on cciedns cicdlas. se ¢ 100.0 7.9 29.9 10.0 52.2 
72.4 1 Statistics distinguished between “‘productive” activities as government offices, banks, and insur- 
~ 96.0 and ‘‘nonproductive’’ economic activities, since only ance institutes. 
86. 0 these activities yielding a ‘‘material product’’ are 
: viewed as the basis for development. ‘‘Nonproductive’’ Source: Belgrade, Federal Statistical Institute, 
86.1 employment--about 15 percent of the total in the Statisticki Bilten, No. 231 (published May 1962), pp. 
a socialized sector--is concentrated chiefly in such 18-20. 
78.2 
64.1 
54.6 
34.1 

stitute, 

6 and7 

disnjak 

iblic of 
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TABLE 11. YUGOSLAVIA: EMPLOYMENT IN THE SOCIALIZED ECONOMY, BY SECTOR, 1955-60 





Socialized sector 


1955 


1956 


1957 





Total 


Total 


Total 


Women 





‘All sectors .. 


I IE psd 0s Serpese'specere s0.20 sackebon onpess 
II anscsccstve ode <anenrntbiperons toxemnenee 


RRR Se oi aaa 


ND CII nes cones 3505 05:00 supe os en ve to ceyesnee' oa 
Nonferrous metallurgy .... .. .. ...... 2. sce cose ce ce cee es 


Nonmetals .............. 


IIE «6 cnpisese 20.56 50d es jcasorsee ‘ 


IE BUS, sais cicese snbo.csledl So quien vested outive 
Beer ieal PORNO nw. nn 5 oe ots 90 05 2000 se scree vse 


Chemicals and 


CRORE DORIC OD | nian scisie sss sce secete ie case's 
eee ELSI REES SAUL CAPE Node Po 
| RE AEs One er onpeeenee 
I ai criivticedsiapieh: Aeinnees vine 
Re ee COME an. ss 5 i sine css ssocesncctbnciios « 
I gs sens wate vide oratesmwndes ab ahensidionibvess 
I Sad secduersPbvvcene.sons cdinsceesnlens seqnas sosenminddie 
I cals nile Kisa vind sect hoimbbeabhiknen'onsees suchaaetutdvkes 
PN eee ek beds bated essccskschiods ecb ies ‘ce coscetchd 6a bo abeoten 

INN civics te ilhics sc ses nist Savi Sbicevncansvnsh sede tacks 
SN iii drcendban Sia sevice xescgersld cade iene 

di biked shad she tilevct Naan cece ssn pe obdecb eine 
BN as liven She blade: seiee nn 5: tends we Saty onsn 44 tebseioneriens 
IN 255 i 55 c5 55 25'si cose soce cx ns co os enen sees 


Arts and crafts ............ 


Budgetary institutions. ...............0000 secs seceseee oe coee 


Self-financing public 


organizations............ ....+. 


Political and social 


ices inconeneninese wi wh soecesonpenn notes 


2, 223, 698 


2. 245, 401 


2, 412, 856 


625, 727 








821, 830 
18, 328 
85,601 

6, 968 
37,912 
40, 108 
34,637 

126, 442 
14, 389 
24, 068 


23, 343 
50, 020 
131,201 
10, 968 
105, 731 
22,603 
2,620 
56, 133 
15,245 
14,374 
1,139 
194,111 
29, 243 
295, 048 
180, 587 
205, 418 
113, 069 
214, 447 


79,962 


7,992 
81,991 





860, 859 
21, 355 
90, 568 

6,652 
38, 302 
39, 872 

131, 421 
15,442 
25, 034 


27,716 
49, 305 
136, 079 
11, 343 
110, 195 
24,577 
2, 967 
59, 493 
16, 773 
16, 375 
1,217 
198, 931 
30, 102 
233, 889 
181, 590 
206, 684 
125, 673 
227, 443 


122, 160 


7,955 
51, 015 





924,294 
24, 008 
93, 104 

7,251 
42,233 
41,493 
38, 335 

144, 185 
17,674 
30, 153 


28, 784 
54, 062 
136, 182 
11,844 
121, 235 
27,815 
3,676 
66, 079 
17,721 
17, 186 
1,272 
198, 326 
32, 808 
240, 226 
188,151 
216, 337 
144, 022 
243,813 


127, 900 


6, 209 
90, 770 





240, 718 
2,558 
4,660 

910 
4,204 
2, 845 
7,200 

27, 782 
1,779 
10, 804 


8, 523 
7, 588 
25, 503 
4,477 
77, 580 
11,518 
1, 373 
22,971 
8,759 
9,359 
325 
39, 145 
4,173 
17, 047 
19, 232 
75, 744 
27,723 
88, 968 


78, 591 


2,552 
31, 834 





Source: Belgrade, Federal Statistical Office, Statisticke Bilten, No. 88, September 1957 (1955 and 1956 
data); Statisticke Bilten, No. 231, May 1962, p. 14 (1957-60 data). 
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TABLE.11. YUGOSLAVIA: EMPLOYMENT IN THE SOCIALIZED ECONOMY, BY SECTOR, 1955-60--Continued 



































1958 1959 1960 wf he 
—re Socialized sector 
en Total Women Total Women Total Women 
727 9.568.619 | 671.850)2, 760,717 | 736.598 /2. 997, 741 | 806. 143 | ‘All sectors. 
718 995,082 | 264, 305|1,048,090 | 282,627 /1,133,582 | 308,532] Industry and mining. 
558 24,239 | 2,736] 27,613 | 3,392] 31,792] 3,603] Electric energy. 
660 91,496 4,657 91,168 4,674 88, 342 4,560 Coal. 
910 7,622 987 7,913 987 8, 846 1,219 Oil. 
204 45, 340 4, 869 46,614 4,844 47,871 5, 186 Ferrous metallurgy. 
845 41,957 3, 098 39, 894 3,183 38,922 3,294 Nonferrous metallurgy. 
200 41,918 7,774 43, 733 8,080} 48,506 8,815 Nonmetals. 
782 164, 816 31,285] 175,683 32,280} 199,769 36,625 Metal products. 
779 19,919 2, 060 19, 922 2, 080 20, 744 2, 288 Shipbuilding. 
804 37, 706 13,414 40, 511 14, 020 48, 948 16, 029 Electrical products. 
Chemical and 
523 34, 688 10,703} 39,424 12,696] 42,526 13,674 chemical products. 
588 59, 038 8,149 58, 470 8,454 59, 513 9, 202 Building materials. 
503 135,100 26,750} 143,454 28,010] 151,652 30, 581 Wood products. 
477 8, 836 2,172 9, 393 1, 983 10,179 2, 042 Paper. 
580 133,681 84,994} 140,783 89,596] 151,771 96, 653 Textiles. 
518 29, 398 9, 803 32, 792 14,109 36, 401 15, 684 Leather and footwear. 
373 4,298 1,597 4,850 1,751 6, 103 2, 358 Rubber products. 
971 70, 868 25, 174 79,605 27, 789 87, 968 30, 773 Food products. 
759 21,293 11,637 25, 027 13, 308 27, 946 14, 803 Printing. 
359 21,452 12, 096 19, 650 10, 981 24,156 10, 745 Tobacco. 
325 1,417 350 1,529 410 1,627 398 Film. 
145 234, 744 42,275| 262,421 49,389] 278,965 49,971 | Agriculture. 
173 36, 882 4,179 37,789 3,969 48, 054 4,191 | Forestry. 
047 252, 496 17,162] 258,768 18,029} 294,056 20, 969 | Construction. 
232 193, 028 20,755} 212,327 23,059} 222,722 25, 087 | Transport. 
744 226, 546 82,651} 236,199 87,858] 258,255 99,897 | Trade and catering. 
723 161,951 31,166] 179,628 37,154] 202,517 43,515 | Arts and crafts. 
968 253, 873 92,621} 276,280 | 110,597} 281,184] 117,680] Budgetary institutions. 
Self-financing public 
591 125, 305 81,995} 145,895 85,162] 163,865 92,940 organizations. 
Political and social 
552 6,526 2, 480 7, 883 2,854 8,722 4,125 organizations. 
834 82, 186 32,261 95, 437 35,900} 105,819 39, 236 | Other. 
56 
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MONOGRAPHS ON FOREIGN LABOR 


The Division of Foreign Labor Conditions has issued monographs on foreign 
labor in three series. 
Foreign Labor Information 


Monographs were issued in the years 1955-60 on labor in the following countries 
(*out of print): 


Argentina *Iceland ‘ *Soviet Union 
Belgian Congo India Taiwan 
Chile Liberia Thailand 
*Cuba *Mexico Turkey 
Honduras Philippines Uruguay 


and on the following topics (*out of print): 
Aid to Labor Surplus Areas in Great Britain, Belgium, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and Sweden 
Foreign Trade and Collective Bargaining 
*Legislation and Practices Relating to the Employment of 
Industrial Production Workers in Belgium, France, Italy 
Portugal, and Spain 
Latin American Labor Legislation 
Occupational Health Services in the Soviet Union 
Soviet Attitudes and Policies Toward Increasing Output of Workers 
The OEEC Program on Scientific Manpower 


Copies of the above-mentioned inonographs are available without charge, as long 
as the supply lasts. Requests may be addressed to the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 


Labor Law and Practice Series 


Monographs entitled Labor Law and Practice in Honduras (BLS Report 189) and 
Labor Law and Practice in Venezuela (BLS Report 212) were issued in 1961. They are 
obtainable at 30 cents a copy from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. or from the Regional Offices of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics at 18 Oliver Street, Boston 10, Mass.; 341 Ninth Avenue, Room 1000, 
New York 1, N.Y.; 1371 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 9, Ga.; Engineers Building, 
Room 740, 1365 Ontario Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio; 195 West Adams Street, 10th Floor 
Chicago 3, Ill.; 630 Sansome Street, Room 802, San Francisco 11, Calif. Checks or 
money orders should be made payable to the order of the Superintendent of Documents. 


Other Bureau of Labor Statistics Reports 


Monographs were issued in 1961 and 1962 on Labor in Brazil (BLS Report 191), 
Labor in Chile (BLS Report 224), Labor in Colombia (BLS Report 222), Labor in India 
(BLS Report 188), and Labor in the Sudan (BLS Report 182), as well as a compilation of 
translated documents entitled Principal Current Soviet Labor Legislation (BLS Report 
210). These may be obtained without charge, as long as the supply lasts, from the 
Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. 





